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(Continued from page 563.) 


R. J. to Mary Jefferys. 


Philadelphia, Third mo. 1st, 1805. 

Dear Mary Jefferys, * * * Increasing 
infirmities, with old age coming fast upon me, 
have prevented my seasonable returns to many 
other epistles from your land besides thine, so 
that I am thereby deprived of those frequent 
little “brooks by the way,” which for many 
years have been very refreshing and strengthening 
to my poor mind; the secret past conflicts 
whereof, as also the exercises of the present time, 
are known only to Him whose “eyes behold, and 
whose eyelids try the children of men.” I have, 
however, abundant cause for humble thankful- 
ness that the best life is, I trust, still preserved, 
so that I can say in sincerity, “I love the 
brethren ;” and this is, at times, my only joyous 
experience. Well, dear Mary, thou art comfort- 
ably among thine own people, where, if enough 
attentive to divine counsel, thou wilt not sink 
into a state of inactivity ; remember, the time of 
youth is the fittest time for action, and when the 
query is proposed in the secret of thy mind, 
“whom shall we send, and who will go for us?” 
may the dedicated reply of thy heart be, ‘‘ Here 
am I, Lord, send me.” So will thy experience 
in the strength of salvation be increased, and thy 
day’s work be going on with the day; and finally, 
as our late dear friend, Wm. Savery, has done, 
close thy season of labor with “glory to God,” 
and lay down thy head in 

By some late accounts from thee, it is probable 
thy dear father has joined his spirit to many who 













are already members of the church triumphant, 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord,” &e., 
is often the language of my waiting spirit on 
hearing such tidings, because the “ living who 
are yet alive” are so liable to the assaults and 
buffetings of that Power which continues to wage 
war against “ Michael and his angels ;”’ but the 
Lamb and his followers shall have the victory! 
and “this is our victory, even our faith.” 

My B. C. has lately lost her dear mother at 
Cape May, who left — children; and having 
expressed a desire that I might take her daughter 
Elizabeth,* she is added to my family, and is 
No. 3; but I fear my being able to do justice by 
her, only that her sister B. is very capable to 
instruct and educate her. 

To hear of my friends in your land is always 
gratifying, and very much so is any account of 
my ever dear friend C. Hustler and hers. She, 
like myself, is bending towards our original dukt, 
and on her account 1 have no doubt but when 
called home she will be found in a state of 
readiness to enter the Bridegroom’s chamber, 
and “for ever solace in his love.” And oh, 
saith my soul, that I may also be counted worthy 
of an admittance thereinto when my short span 
of time shall terminate. 

“New Year’s day, 1806. . At home, and 

favored with a peaceful mind. Lord, grant that 
I may be so sensible of the multiplied mercies 
which thou hast bountifully heaped upon me, 
that I may walk in fear and reverence before thee 
all the days of my life, and finally die in thy 
favor and acceptance. Last evening, 
paid us a family visit. He was dipped in sym- 
pathy with my aged and infirm state, and im- 
parted sweet counsel to my dear B., telling her 
that he fully believed that a singular blessing 
awaited her. In the close of the opportunity my 
soul secretly exclaimed; He hath crowned and 
closed the year with his goodness ! 
“ First month, 5th. My old friend, H. Cathrall, 
had yesterday another stroke of palsy, which 
deprived her of the use of her left arm and hand. 
I spent this afternoon with her. She was sen- 
sible, and in a broken, contrite state of mind. 
In the evening I got to a large meeting at High 
street, which was a quiet, low time. 








* This young friend grew up under R. J.’s care, and 
remained her constant and affectionate companion to 
her close. 
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“12th. First day. Our meeting this morning 
was a precious season; dear 8. Smith ministered 
in great weakness. T. Seattergood had also good 
service. Prostration of body and soul was my 

rtion therein. Inthe afternoon I stayed with 

I. Cathrall, who’ grows more weak. May the 
Lord be pleased to make her more easy, both 
here and for ever! 

“17th. H. Drinker brought me $22, for eleven 

r widows.” 

“Fourth month, 26th. Our Yearly Meeting 
is just ended. By an attack of erysipelas, I have 
been prevented from getting out (save once) in 
the last two weeks. This, with the prospect of 
my beloved child being likely, in a few weeks 
after her marriage, to remove to New York, has 
been deeply trying; but He who furnished this 
innocent plent to me in a time of great need, is 
able still to supply all my wants. On him, 
therefore, I desire to depend, and humbly crave, 
for her and for myself, that we may be continued, 


as we have for many years been, the objects of | 


his divine compassion and care through time, and 
land safe in a happy eternity. Amen, saith my 
soul. Many friends have called to see me, with 
whom I have sweet fellowship—particularly dear 
Martha Allinson and her children. 

“29th. At our Monthly Meeting J. and B. 
declared their intentions in a very solemn and 
becoming manner. T. Scattergood came into our 
meeting with James, and language of encourage- 
ment was handed through John Parrish and 
others. Also, in the evening, at my house, T. 
Scattergood had a sweet testimony. It was a day 
of favor. 

“Sixth month 3d. Were married at our North 
Meeting, James Allinson and Bernice Chattin. 
They were solid and weighty in deportment, and 
a favored meeting it was, in which T. Scatter- 
good was engaged in testimony and supplica- 
tion.’ 

Her letters to her “children,” as she called 
them, were now numerous, and much more fre- 
quent than to other correspondents, and were 
fraught with tenderest maternal feelings. From 
these we shall extract sparingly. Sixth month 
16th, in a letter to them she says:—“In our 
oe to-day I had silently to worship the God 
of my life, to commit and commend you into the 
arms of His goodness and mercy, (which have 
followed me all my life long,) and to bless and 
praise his great and excellent name on your 
account and my own. May the Lord condescend 
to bless you in your new habitation, that thereby 
it may be, indeed, like the house of Obededom, 
where his ark found a resting place. I have been 
looking to-day at the eclipse, which led me to 
exclaim with the Psalmist, “In wisdom hast 
thou made them all!”’* Dear T. Scattergood 


*The circumstance of looking at an eclipse may 


appear like a very common affair. But the eclipse on 
the 16th of Sixth month 1806, was a very unusual! one. 
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has again gone to spend some time at Westtown 
School, so that our poor North Meeting must 
endeavor to be content with more silence. And 
yet we often have favored seasons, and sometimes 
life is raised through the gospel. May you, with 
your sister M., experience the force of the ancient 
assertion, “ Two are better than one, and a three- 
fold cord is not easily broken.” May that gracious 
God, who has been with, fed and supported me 
all my life long, take the government and diree- 
tion; and may your wills be so brought into 
subjection to his blessed will, as that he may 
mercifully condescend to hear you when you cal! 
upon him, and answer all your requests when, in 
innocence and uprightness, you intercede with 
him. It is a comfort to me that dear Margaret 
remains, that you may take sweet counsel 
together, going up to the house of God in com- 
pany. I want B. to remember that she has 
called me by the endearing epithet of mother; 
and come at a suitable time to see me and others 
whom she has left behind, who know how to 
value and love intrinsic worth. I feel as nearly 
for thy present and everlasting welfare as it is 
possible for a mother to feel. I think of thee 
when sitting at my meals—in my lonely evening 
hours—in the night season, on my bed—and 
when assembled with the northern flock. May 
the certificate about to be forwarded bind thee 
more closely to the living members of your meet- 
ng and settle thee down as a squared and 
polished stone in that building, of which Christ 
Jesus is the chief corner stone, “in whom” 
oo the Apostle) ‘all the building fitly framed, 
ve., groweth up together an holy temple in the 
Lord.” 

“Seventh month 15th. Ina letter to B. A, 
R. J. says—“ Dear Samuel Smith spent an hour 
with me yesterday. I mourn in looking at him, 
so emaciated, so reduced, and so old in appear- 
ance, that thou wouldst hardly know him; yet 
full of love and sweetness. I can’t help hoping 
that he may yet be restored to labor and service 
among us.’’ 


It was one in which, as seen at Philadelphia, more than 
eleven-twelfths of the sun’s surface was covered; and 
though the day was unclouded, everything seemed to 
assume a sombre appearance. It occurred at a time 
in the year when the earth was nearly at its greatest 
distance from the sun, when, of course, the apparent 
diameter of that luminary was near its minimum; at 
the same time the moon was not far from the point in 
its orbit nearest the earth, when its apparent diameter 
was consequently near its maximum. In some of the 
Northern States the eclipse was total, the sun being 
there for a time entirely obscured. This isa pheno- 
menon which few persons have the opportunity 0! 
witnessing. Dr. Halley asserts that he could not find 
that a total eclipse had been visible at London between 
the years 1140 and 1715. Within the last sixty years, 
two eclipses have been visible at Philadelphia, in which 
the central parts of the sun were obscured, leaving 
merely a luminous ring around the darkened portion 
of the sun. At the time of a total eclipse of the sun, 
the planets and some of the brightest fixed stars have 
come into view.—Eb. 
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Eleventh month 5th, she writes to B. A—}| here; for the West seems to be afloat with the 
« Our Quarterly Mecting was uncommonly large; | light and frivolous periodicals of the day. May 
the service in both meetings was close and sharp, | the able Editor be encouraged to persevere in so 


both from male and female, against detraction 
and spreading of evil reports. We had dear 
Rebecca Wright’s company.” And Twelfth 
month 3d, she writes to her—“Our old and 
afflicted friend, H. Cathrall, has had a more 

neral stroke of palsy, and now lies almost 
lifeless. Her speech has almost failed, so that 
but little has been understood, and for the last 
two days and nights she only breathes. They 
wet her lips, but she does not swallow. For the 
first eight days she knew us all, and was full of 
love and sweetness,—often called for me, and 
begged me not to leave her; and told me her 
mind was quite easy. Now that her speech has 
failed, she fixes her eyes on me with great affec- 
tion. I do fully believe she will centre in eternal 
rest and peace. Many friends have manifested 
their love by going to see her. S. Smith, R. 
Price, &c., spoke comfortably to her last First 
day. Oh, I do look at you with love and sweet- 
ness, and often remember the saying, “two are 
better than one,” &c. May the God of all grace 
and consolation be with us, now we are separated ; 
even as he hath many times when thou and I 
have sat by the light of the same lamp, and hath 
tendered our hearts by the shedding abroad of 
his love, by which we have been united in desire 
to fear, love and serve him for ever and ever. 

“T am thy unchangeably affectionate mother, 

“R. JONES.” 


P. S.—I open my letter (Sixth day, the 5th,) 
to mention that dear H. C., after lying 72 
hours in an easy sleep, quite motionless, quietly 
breathed her last about 9 o’clock this morning. 


[To be continued. } 
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Although I have no doubt the Editor of the 
Review, long before he undertook the responsible 
task of conducting that paper, had been intro- 
duced into that school in which its pupils are 
taught to endure hardness as soldiers, for 
Christ’s sake, and would feel that a consciousness 
of discharging his religious duty in the matter 
was sufficient to sustain him under many dis- 
couragements, yet there may occasionally spring 
up by the way a little brook in an unlooked-for 
quarter that shall have a tendency to cheer 
the mind, and animate it afresh for future labor. 
Such, it seems to me, may be a few extracts 
from a letter lately received from a valued, but 
unknown, friend in Morgan county, Indiana. 

“Subscribers,” says he, “so far as I have 
learned, are well satisfied. Some have expressed 
to me, that the longer they read the Review the 
better they like it. Such a work is particularly 
needed in almost, if not in every family of Friends 


noble a work, as in some measure counteracting 
the baneful influence of what is so well calculated 
to sow abroad, especially in the minds .of the 
young and inconsiderate, evil seeds, which, if not 
resisted in some way, may lead the mind off 
from all that is good, and finally leave the poor 
victim with the mere wreck of what was once, 
perhaps, or ateleast gave promise to be, a well - 
ordered mind and sound understanding.”’ 

These sentiments are so in accordance with my 
own, and, I doubt not, with many hundreds of 
others, that I concluded I should no more than 
discharge a debt of love, and sympathy with the 
Editor if I transcribed them, and forwarded 
them to him for insertion in his paper. P. 





Notice respecting Joun Firru, of Highflatts, 
England, who died 6th of Ninth month, 1847, 
aged 57 years. 


Endowed with a good natural understanding, 
a discriminating judgment, and much sound 
sense; occupying an influential position in a 
populous rural district, and possessed of ample 
means for doing good, it is quite possible that 
apart from direct religious influences, this valued 
friend would have been what is commonly cailed 
a useful character; but being brought by the 
power of divine grace, to feel the solemn nature 
of his responsibilities, his motives of action were 
changed, and he became earnestly concerned, in 
his intercourse with his neighbors of every class, 
to act, even in secular matters, in the fear and 
counsel of the Lord. 

Observing the neglected state of the children 
of the poor in his neighborhood, and impressed 
with the high value of good early training, he 
established, on his own premises, a First-day 
school for boys and girls. This, with the aid of 
other friends of the meeting, acting as teachers, 
was maintained with much efficiency for many 
years. The divine blessing evidently rested cn 
this labor of love, its influence on the character 
of the children of the district having been decidedly 
marked. 

Some men are liberal from an innate pleasure 
in giving; to this class our friend did not appear 
to yr he was not naturally what could be 
termed liberal. The selection of the objects of 
his benevolence, and the mode of administering 
it, were evidently regulated by an internal, 
deeply-felt conviction of his accountability as a 
steward. Much that he did in this way, was 
known to but few, as it was his practice in many 
instances to employ others as his almoners, with- 
out the recipients being made acquainted with 
the source from whence his bounty flowed. 

The same religious principle of action was 
exhibited in the office of peace-maker, which he 
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was often called upon to fill, in the settlement of 
disputes amongst his neighbors, by whom his 
strict sense of justice, and the kindly, yet inde- 
pendent manner in which he mediated between 
them, were highly appreciated. 

In his youth he was rough and boisterous; but 
the gentle influence of the Spirit of Jesus softened 
his character; so that in many of his latter years, 
few men exceeded him in the exercise of Christian 
kindness and sympathy in the afflictions and trials 
of his friends. > 

Of his cheerful warm-hearted hospitality, many 
could testify largely; and amongst them not a 
few of the messengers of the gospel, to whom his 
house and heart were always open, and the sym- 
pathy with which he was often enabled to enter 
into their exercises, and to hand to them in great 
tenderness of spirit, a word of encouragement and 
counsel, will be long remembered by some with 
grateful affection. 

The gravity of his deportment, and the weight 
of his spirit in meetings, both for worship and 
discipline, were deeply instructive. For many 
years, his friends had witnessed, with comfort, 
a steady growth in the truth, a deepening in 
the root of vital religion, of which the pruned 
branches gave evidence, year by year, by bring- 
ing forth more fruit. But whilst his fellow 
members were regarding him with satisfaction, 
as one increasingly qualified for usefulness in the 
church, He, who giveth not account of any of 
His matters, was designing otherwise; and by a 
very unexpected stroke, He saw meet to with- 
draw him almost entirely from active service, 
and to call him to glorify his name by patient 
suffering. 

John Firth had been favored with a remark- 
ably vigorous constitution, and robust health, till 
about three years before his decease, when he 
was suddenly seized with an affection of the 
brain, which frequently deprived him of con- 
sciousness, and was attended with a variety of 
distressing symptoms. The dispensation, as he 
remarked, was humiliating to a degree, of which 
he could have formed no conception; but he felt 
that he needed it all, and he had no disposition 
to repine or complain. Indeed, it was obvious 
to all who saw him, that the Lord was dealing 
with him as a refiner with fire, and that the 
=e was availing. Often has the remark 

n made, on leaving his company, that there 
seemed such an increased meetness for heaven, 
that surely his departure was near at hand. And 
thus it proved; the attacks of his disease became 
more violent, and the last was attended with 
great bodily suffering. This was borne with 
much Christian meekness; and in the lucid 
intervals with which he was favored, he was 
frequently engaged in prayer for an increase of 
faith : and through its power, he was mercifully 
sustained above the pains of the body, in humble 
confidence in the mercy of his “Father in 
heaven.” On the morning of the day on which 
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he died, he requested all his family and 
attendants might be assembled in his chamber, 
a few Psalms were read by his wife, with which 
he expressed his satisfaction. His bodily suffer. 
ings were great, but we believe that his mind 
was stayed on God, and that he departed in the 
full hope of that mercy which is in Christ—~ 
Annual Monitor. 


For Friends’ Review. 
DOCTRINES AND DISCIPLINE OF FRIENDS. 


We have heard many fears, and much solici- 
tude expressed, of latter time, lest the principles 
and doctrines of our early Friends should be gra- 
dually and imperceptibly undermined, and refined 
away, by the professors of the same faith. As 
the writer of this article unhesitatingly believes 
that the doctrines proclaimed by George Fox and 
his fellow labourers, to a highly professing but 
benighted generation, were the doctrines of the 
gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
that the practical result of these principles, when 
permitted to produce their genuine effect, always 
has been a conformity in life and conduct to the 
perfect standard held up by our Lord for the ob- 
servance of his followers; he trusts that no influ- 
ence or sentiment of his will ever be instrumental 
in corrupting those doctrines which they main- 
tained against a mass of opposition, from the 
learned and the ignorant; or in lowering the 
standard which they supported at incalculable 
sacrifices of worldly comfort and ease. He is 
sincerely desirous of recommending those doc- 
trines, and the practice to which they lead, to the 
serious attention of his fellow professors, and to 
such others as may peruse this journal. [or 
this purpose the following observations are sub- 
mitted to the readers of the Review. 

It may be observed that the instructions of our 
Lord to his immediate followers, as we find them 
recorded by the Evangelists, were widely different 
in their character from those of the ancient phi- 
losophers, or the schoolmen of more modern times. 
If, when he was twelve years old, the people 
were astonished at his understanding and answers, 
they were, no doubt, still more astonished at his 
doctrine, when he taught them on the mount. 
Yet in all this instruction, we find no curious 
speculations, but momentous truths and practical 
precepts inculeated with Divine authority. When 
he condescended to reason with opposers, his con- 
clusions were connected with acknowledged or 
unquestionable truths, by a chain so short as 
almost to escape observation ; and the inferences 
were evidently designed, not to gratify curiosity, 
but to rectify the conduct, or to improve the 
heart. The doctrines which he taught, though 
bearing evidence of the wisdom from which they 
emanated, were generally simple and practical in 
their nature. 

When he gave his final instructions to his dis- 
ciples, immediately before his ascension, directing 
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them to go and teach all nations, baptising them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever He had said unto them; with 
the assurance that he was with them always, even 
to the end of the world ; an important injunction 
was added, that they should tarry at Jerusalem 
till they were endu with power from on High. 
Under the qualifying influence of this power— 
the promise of the Father which he told them he 
would send upon them—they were enabled to 
perform the mission with which they were charged. 

In those days the ministers of the word were 
led by the same spirit, and consequently, what- 
ever varieties of phraseology may have existed 
among them, their instructions were essentially 
the same. All springing from the same fountain, 
and tending to the same end, repentance toward 

God, and faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ. 

When Saul of Tarsus was arrested in his mad 
career, and brought to the solemn enquiry, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do,”’ he was instructed 
that the Lord had appeared to him, to make him 

a minister and a witness, both of those things 
which he had seen, and of those in which He 
would appear unto him. What then was the 
conduct of this devoted Neophyte? Did he go 
to Jerusalem to learn of those who were apostles 
before him, what were the doctrines of chris- 
tianity? He tells us, in so many words, that 
the gospel which he preached was not received 
from man, neither was he taught it, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ; and that so far from 
going to Jerusalem, the principal seat of the 
church, he went into Arabia, where probably 
none of the apostles had been, and thence return- 
ed to Damascus.* He appears from the first, to 
have found it his place to preach the gospel chiefly 
where Christ had not been previously named. 
And it is a remarkable circumstance that the first 
and = Council recorded in the New Testament, 
in which the apostles and elders were convened 
to deliberate upon the doctrines of the church, 
was called in consequence of a dispute in which 
this apostle took a conspicuous ; a dispute 
which was excited by the zeal of some of the 
Jewish Christians for the institutions of Moses. 

We have reason to believe, that most of those 
who, prior to that time, had embraced the Chris- 
tian faith, were Jews, and that they still observed 
the Mosaic law, in which circumcision held a pro- 
minent place. 

_ The apostle Paul, however, was too much en- 
lightened to mistake a mere appendage of early 
christianity, for one of its essential elements. 
Although the apostles, before whom the question 
was brought, were all Jews, the opposition of 
Barnabas and Paul, to the mandates of the tra- 
ditionary Christians was sustained by the Council, 
in this first and purest of the Church. 

This first controversy in the Christian church, 
nie 


*Galat. 1: 12-17. tRom. 15: 20. 
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arising from intemperate and misdirected zeal, 
though not settled without much disputing, was 
at length adjusted to general satisfaction; and 
the Gentile Christians were excused from a 
yoke, which the apostle declared neither their 
fathers nor they, had been able to bear. For 
whatever influence the obsolete requisitions of the 
Mosaic law might still hold over many individuals, 
the life and spirit of christianity possessed the 
controlling power. The question at issue in this 
case, we observe, was a practical one; but as the 
life and power of christianity declined, questions 
of a theoretical character soon disturbed the peace 
of the church. Councils were then called and 
engaged in deciding, not only upon questions of 
practice, but upon points of belief. Questions 
of doctrine, of which the disputants themselves 
had no clear conception, were suffered to agitate 
the minds, and embitter the spirits of Christian 
professors. 

When after a long night of apostacy, the re- 
formation dawned upon a benighted world, it 
must be confessed that many speculations, which 
contributed very little to enlighten the under- 
standings, or to meliorate the hearts of those 
who engaged in them, were mingled with the dis- 
cussions of the early reformers. The controver- 
sies in which many of them engaged, in relation 
to questions of doctrine, the practical importance 
of which was, at best difficult to perceive, operated 
quite injuriously upon the progress of the refor- 
mation. A zeal for the support of opinions 
which were believed to be orthodox, and an oppo- 
sition to those which were judged erroneous, were 
often permitted to take the place of that charity 
which thinketh no evil; and without which other 

ifts and graces are unavailing. Disputes upon 

octrines, which were obscurely defined, and im- 
perfectly understood, were allowed to occupy the 
time, and engross the attention, which ought to 
have been devoted to the cultivation of the Chris- 
tian virtues, and the promotion of practical 
righteousness. In the aboundings of zeal for the 
support of what were deemed Christian doctrines, 
the essentials of christianity, love to God and 
love to man, were often disregarded or forgotten. 

It may be fairly considered as a part of the 

lan of infinite wisdom, when the time was come 
in which the gospel was to be again proclaimed, 
with a purity and simplicity which had been un- 
known for many centuries, that the instrument 
first employed, was a man whose mind had never 
been obscured by the cloud of learned ignorance, 
which for ages had overspread the great body of 
Christian polemics. Had George Fox received 
an education, such as the schools or colleges of 
his day could afford, he must have been exposed 
to a danger from which he was free. Possessin 
a mind of remarkable originality and force, an 
uncontaminated by the subtleties of scholastic 
theology, he drew his religious doctrines from the 
openings of the divine light upon his understand- 
ing, and from the scriptures of truth as they were 
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opened and sealed upon his mind, by the spirit 
that dictated them. The doctrines which he 
taught, like those of the primitive believers, were 
simple and practical. Leaving the mass of cere- 
monies with which the visible church was burden- 
ed, he inculeated a worship identical with that 
which our Saviour taught to the woman of Sama- 
ria; and discarding the systems of complicated 
and discordant opinions, which occupied the atten- 
tion of theologians, and of which he was happily 
ignorant, he laboured to impress the great doc- 
trine that the Lord himself was the teacher of his 
ple. 

“When,” says he, “the Lord God and his 
Son Jesus Christ sent me forth into the world to 
preach his everlasting gospel and kingdom, I was 
glad that I was commanded to turn people to that 
inward light, spirit and grace, by which all might 
know their salvation, and their way to God ; even 
that Divine Spirit which would lead them into all 
truth, and which I infallibly knew would never 
deceive any.” 

The great and essential doctrine here advanced 
may be regarded as the key to all the others 
which he taught. While George Fox and his 
coadjutors professed the most unwavering belief 
in the truth and divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, they maintained that a portion of the 
illuminating spirit and power which dictated the 
Scriptures, was essential to a right comprehension 
and just application of their saving truths. The 
admission of this primary doctrine, evidently pre- 
pared the converts for the adoption of the other 
peculiarities of the rising society. Of this we 
have a striking illustration in the early history 
of Thomas Lurting, afterwards celebrated for the 
capture and discharge of the Algerines. 

This man, while an officer on board a man-of- 
war, was led to embrace the belief of an inward 
teacher, as a guide in the way of peace; and 
uniting with a few others of similar sentiments, 
in the performance of their worship, they obtained 
from their shipmates the appellation of Quakers. 
Yet they still were warriors, and were ignorant 
of the stand which the people called Quakers had 
taken in opposition to war. But in the midst of 
an engagement, he was suddenly arrested with a 
conviction by which he was divested of all incli- 
nation to the shedding of blood. Adopting, from 
that instant, the principles of peace, he was quickly 
followed by his Quaker companions, though at 
the evident risk of their lives. They appear, 
from the accounts which are left, to have arrived 
at this conclusion by a simple attention to the 
impressions upon their own minds. The little 
discussion ne had was evidently by way of 
inquiry into the feelings of each other, rather 
than of reasoning and argument. 

Robert Barclay, in his Proposition on Worship, 
when treating on the secret and silent influence 
of the spirit of truth, in a gathered assembly, and 
its effect upon those who are measurably strangers 
toit, observes: “Not a few have come to be con- 





vineed of the truth after this manner, of which 
I, myself, in part, am a true witness, who, not 
by strength of arguments, or by a particular dis. 
quisition of each doctrine, and convincement of 
my understanding thereby, came to receive and 
bear witness of the truth, but by being secretly 
reached by this life; for when I came into the 
silent assemblies of God’s people, I felt a secret 
power among them, which touched my heart, 
and as I gave way unto it, I found the evil 
weakening in me, and the good raised up, and so 
I became thus knit and united unto them, bun- 
gering more and more after the increase of this 
power and life, whereby I might feel myself per- 
fectly redeemed. And, indeed, this is the surest 
way to become a Christian, to whom, afterwards, 
the knowledge and understanding of principles 
will not be wanting, but will grow up so much 
as is needful, as the natural fruit of this good 
root, and such a knowledge will not be barren 
nor unfruitful. After this manner we desire, 
therefore, all that come among us to be proselyted, 
knowing that though thousands should be con- 
vinced in their understanding of all the truths we 
maintain, yet, if they were not sensible of this 
inward life, and their souls not changed from 
unrighteousness to righteousness, they could add 
nothing to us.”’* 

The conclusion deducible from these considera- 
tions is, that while it is admitted that the 
society now is, and always has been, in danger of 
gradually sliding from the foundation on which 
it was originally built; for though men may 
sleep, the enemy does not; yet the danger is not 
so much the imperceptible admission of novel 
opinions on doctrinal! subjects, as a gradual 
declension from the life and power by which the 
Christian religion was first promulgated, and by 
a measure of which it was proclaimed anew in 
the seventeenth century. We may guard as we 
will the phraseology in which our doctrines are 
couched, and yet rather retard than advance the 
progress of the principles for which we are con- 
tending, if we are not actuated and controlled by 
the wisdom which is from above, which is pure, 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full 
of merey and good fruits, without partiality, and 
withcut hypocrisy. 

It is no doubt as important now, as in the days 
of the, Apostles, that we hold fast the form of 
sound words; but we are not to forget that this 
is to be done in faith and love, which is in Christ 
Jesus. E. L. 

{To be continued.} 





EFFECTUAL REMEDY. 


The Cincinnati Globe tells the following story: 
“A gentleman travelling through Kentucky 
had occasion the other day to stop over night at 
the house of a good old Presbyterian farmer, not 
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many miles from this place. The conversation, 
during his stays amongst other things, turned on 
the subject of slavery. The old gentleman be- 
came quite excited on this topic and discharged 
an immense quantity of denunciations against the 
‘ Anti-Slavery Fanatics.’ 

‘It’s got so,’ said he ‘that there’s no keeping 
a man’s property, in any of these northern coun- 
ties. Every little while, I hear of some running 
off from my neighbours, and I’m expecting every 
day to find out, that the few hands I’ve got will 
be stolen away to a free state. ‘The fact is,’ he 
answered very emphatically, ‘it’s getting so un- 
safe to own slaves in Kentucky, that I’ve about 
made up my mind to go for Emancipation, if it’s 
just to get rid of the Abolitionists.’ ” 

That’s a wise conclusion, and if the Kentucky 
Presbyterian and his fellow slaveholders will 
adopt the measure, we will insure them its perfect 
success; and we are quite as confident that it is 
the only cure for that grievous torment under 
which they suffer. But one trial is required to 
prove its efficacy.— Pennsylvania Freeman. 


THE NEWSPAPER BOY. 


Entering the police court, as usual, one morn- 
ing, I noticed among the prisoners a youth who 
was poorly clad, and who was bathed in tears. 
Sitting down by his side, I said to him; “ Why 
are you here, my son?” 

“Tam accused of selling newspapers, sir, with- 
out a license.” - 

“Are you guilty?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Have you been arrested before?” 

“Yes, twice.” 

“ What for?” 

“For selling newspapers.” 

“Why do you persist in doing it?” 

“Because I don’t know what else to do to get 
a living.” 

“Have you a father?” 

“No, sir, my father is dead.” 

“Ts your mother living?” 

“My mother is a drunkard; she does not take 
any care of me, and I don’t know where she is 
now.” 

As the thought of his loneliness came over 
him, he wept as though his heart would break. I 
was much moved. 

“Where do you lodge?” I inquired. 

“Near Union street, sir. I pay ninepence a 
night for my lodging, in advance, and I buy two 
plates of beans in the course of the day, for which 
I pay as much more.” 

“How do you spend your evenings.” 

“T walk ent the streets or go into the auction 
rooms.” 

“Cannot you sit down in the house where you 
lodge, by the fire, and read ?” 

“No, sir, the woman of the house is poor. 
She has no room for me at her fire.” 





“Would you like to go into the country and 
work, if a place could be obtained for you ?”’ 

“Yes sir, I would be glad to go and work for 
my living. I don’t want to stay in Boston any 
longer; but I have nobody to get a place for me. 
I don’t want to go down to the jail again.” 

I now spoke to the judge respecting the pri- 
soner. One of the officers of the court said, “It is 
of no use for you to try to do anything for him, 
for he has been sent to the jail twice for doing 
the same thing, and it did not do him any good.” 
“That is a good reason,” I said, “ why he should 
not be sent there again.” 

After some conversation with the judge, I 
agreed to pay the costs of the prosecution, and he 
agreed to call the fine one cent. 

Taking the boy by the hand to my house, he 
was supplied with food, shoes and stockings were 


put upon his feet, and a good place was immedi- 
ately obtained for him in the country, where he 
is now doing well.—John M. Spear. 


[This little tale presents a vivid picture of the 
manner in which criminals are manufactured. A 
poor boy, had been twice ‘incarcerated for sel- 
ling ‘newspapers without a license, the cost of 
which he was probably unable to pay. His mother, 
it appears, was a slave to intemperance; and the 
means of indulging her perverted appetite were, no 
doubt, sometimes, at least, procured at a licensed 
shop for the manufacture of drunkards There are, 
unquestionably, many children reduced, from a 
similar cause, to a condition in which they are in- 
capable of supplying the humblest wants of nature, 
without having recourse to means less innocent than 
those adopted by the newsboy. The blessings of 
those who are ready perish, may be expected to 
rest on such as, like our friend J. M. S., are prompt to 
extend their aid to those victims of negligence, and 
to place them in situations where they can obtain 
an honest and comfortable support. But all that 
the most humane can accomplish in this way, serves 
merely to mitigate, not to destroy the evil. It is 
quite time that the vice of intemperance was 
crushed in its bud, by putting a stop to the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating drink. Alcoholic 
compounds are undoubtedly useful in medicine and 
in the arts; but can the wisdom of legislators de- 
vise no expedient for limiting the production and 
sale of the article to its proper object? The liberty 
of selling intoxicating liquor in smal] quantities, 
has long been subjected to a license; and this was 
no doubt intended to impose some restraint upon 
the sale. But upon what principle can the grant of 
a license now be justified, after the uselessness and 
injurious effects of such beverage have been so fully 
proved? Must the moral feelings of the commu- 
nity be outraged by advertisements on the sides of 
our streets and highways, exposed to public gaze, 
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which translated into plain English, signify, Li- 
censed manufactories of wretchedness, poverty and 
crimé—thus holding out to the unwary traveller an 
invitation to turn in and be ruined t—Ep.] 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 2, 1849. 


Should any of our readers feel disposed, upon pe- 
rusing the portion, which appears in the present 
number, of the remarks on the “Doctrines and Dis- 
cipline of Friends,” to draw inferences from the 
facts and principles adduced, to which they do not 
necessarily lead, they are requested to remember 
that such inferences are not chargeable upon the 
writer. The observation of the poet will apply to 
more kinds of composition than one. 

“In every piece regard the writer’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend.” 


The readers of the Review will find, when they 
see the concluding part of the essay, that the writer 
has laboured to contribute his part towards the 
establishment and maintenance, both of doctrines 
and discipline, on their original foundation. 


Dustin Yearty Meertine.—By a letter from 
Liverpool, dated 9th of Fifth month, we are in- 
formed that this meeting had just closed; that it 
was a very satisfactory one, and that among the 
epistles received and answered, both in the men’s 
and women’s meetings, those from New England 
were included. They did not see their way to ap- 
point delegates to the proposed conference at Balti- 
more ; but a very suitable minute on the subject 
was adopted, a copy of which was directed to be 
transmitted to the Yearly Meeting of New York, 
from which the invitation came. Our friends 
George and Susan Howland, and Thomas Arnott, 
from this country, attended that meeting, and the 
two former, with their companion Esther Seebohm, 
having completed their religious visit to Ireland, 
had returned to Liverpool. 


The Memorials of Rebecca Jones, which Henry 
Longstreth of this city is printing, will probably be 
ready for distribution at Newport at the time of the 
approaching Yearly Meeting. 


Manrrtep, on Fourth day the 23d ult., at Friends 
Meeting house on Twelfth street, Ropert Pearsatt, 
to Evreanor H., daughter of the late John Warder, 
all of Philadelphia. 


Drep, in Dartmouth, Massachusetts, on the 12th 
ult., in the sixty-second year of his age, ABRAHAM 
Tvcxer, a member of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting. 

He had until the past year labored under a great 
degree of mental derangement for about thirteen 
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years, yet through the interposition of a kind Pry. 
vidence, and after having been pronounced ineura- 
ble by his many medical advisers, he was in the 
spring of 1848 favored to experience a remarkable 
change in the state of his mind, so as to enjoy the 
company of his friends and to be a comfort and 
counsellor to his family ; at times expressing a de. 
gree of thankfulness therefor, thaathing that the 
only ground of his hope of salvation was in the 
mercies of God, through a crucified Redeemer, and 
although he had been left in past years to wander 
through the deepest distress of mind, yet he sai 
he never was altogether left without a hope of 
being relieved therefrom. We trust he is merci- 
fully landed where there shall be no more pain nor 
sorrow, and his tribulated soul shall be forever at 
rest. 


, in this city on Third day, the 15th ult., 
Benjamin Jones, in the eighty second year of his 
age, a highly respectable member of the Western 
District Monthly Meeting. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding. 
School at West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on 
Sixth day afternoon, the 8th inst., at 3 o’clock. 

The Committee on Instruction will meet on the 
morning of the same day at 10 o’clock. 


Tuomas Kimber, Clerk. 
Philada., 6th mo. 2, 1849. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE MANAGERS OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
FREE PRODUCE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


In the report submitted to the Association last 
year, the managers had occasion to notice the 
continued and increasing activity with which, as 
they had ample reason to believe, the traffic in 
slaves was still carried on between the African 
coast and some portions of the western world. 
It would be a subject of sincere rejoicing if they 
could now conscientiouly express a conviction 
that this desolating commerce was sensibly de- 
clining. This, however, they are unable to do. 
On the contrary, there is still reason to apprehend 
that the traffic is prosecuted with undiminished 
activity, and that both British and American 
capital are, to a considerable extent, embarked in 
its prosecution. Ships built in the United States, 
and goods manufactured in Great Britain, are be- 
lieved to find their way to the African coast, ap- 
parently in the course of lawful commerce, where 
the ‘latter are deposited in the slave factories, 
ready to meet the supply of the victims of this 
odious commerce; and the former, after being 
used to transport these goods to the places of 
their destination, are sometimes, if not frequently, 
employed in the conveyancee of slaves across the 
Atlantie. 

It seems now to be generally understood and 
admitted, that this trade cannot be suppressed by 
the measures on which governments have inclined 
to rely, viz.: the application of a naval force. 
With the sentiments which Friends have always 
entertained in relation to military measures, We 
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must regard the attempt to abolish the African 
slave trade by the force or terror of arms, as an 
effort to redress one great evil of society by the 
encouragement of another. And perhaps the 
want of success in the attempt to extinguish this 
traffic through the instrumentality of a naval force, 
may be justly regarded as an aditional evidence, 
that the true and effectual method of correcting 
any of the great evils of society, is the adoption 
of moral and Christian measures. As slavery ig 
itself the progeny of war, being in reality a system 
of continued warfare, and in point of magnitude 
only secondary to its parent, we must look to the 
principles which Christianity inculeates to furnish 
the remedy for both. 

From the persevering efforts of the advocates 
of slavery to extend its area, and from the late 
decision of the Kentucky Legislature in relation 
to slavery, as well as the unexpected rejection of 
the abolition scheme by the Legislature of Dela- 
ware, we are fully warned that causes are still at 
work, which present a stubborn obstacle to the 
progress of emancipation. And we are never to 
forget, that whatever interests may be involved 
in the question, the whole system depends upon 
the market for the products of servile labor. 

The native chief on the African continent, 
when he invades the dominions of a neighboring 
chief, and drives the helpless captives, who sur- 
vive the slaughter, across the burning sands to 
the coast, expects to be remunerated by the trader 
there for all his toils, his dangers, and his crimes ; 
and the trader on the coast looks to the captains 
and supercargoes of the slave ships, to be repaid 
with a heavy profit, for all his advances to the 
savage captors. The merchants and the captains, 
by whom the trade is actually prosecuted, expect 
to find, by the sale of their victims in the western 
world, an ample return for all their expenses and 
dangers. And finally, the planters depend upon 
the consumers of the articles which slave labor 
= for the means of supplying the life- 

loed to the whole iniquitous system. 

_ It is a melancholy consideration, that although 
in this favored land this cruel traffic has been long 
stamped with the stigma of national abhorrence, 
yet nearly three millions of our fellow men, pos- 
sessed of feélings, infirmities and aspirations 
similar to our own, are held within our dominions 
In a state of abject servitude—a servitude derived 
immediately or remotely from this very traffie— 
that their slavery is supported almost entirely by 
the market in the free states, and in non-slave- 
holding England, for the produce of their labor ; 
and that a large part of our citizens, while they 
sincerely disapprove of slaveholding, still view its 
continuance with a degree of indifference which 
clearly proves the benumbing influence of cus- 
toms, however egregious, which have obtained the 
sanction of time. 

Our religious society has been long and justly 
considered as the leader in the progress of eman- 
“pation; but until the work which Friends so 


nobly began shall be accomplished, the demand 
for continued exertion remains in all its fulnes 
and force. When a few voices were first raised 
against slavery and the slave-trade, the question 
might have been asked, what effect can these 
feeble individuals accomplish? what impression 
caw a few isolated voices possibly make on a 
system which is sanctioned by all the maritime 
nations of the earth, and interwoven into the 
commercial arrangements of the n.istress of the 
ocean ? 

If we. advert to what has been accomplished, 
we readily perceive that the means have been 
simple in their character. Public opinion is the 
lever which moves the world. In the degree in 
which public opinion is rectified and elikhent; 
will the evils of society be redressed. Could the 
minds of those who regard the whole fabric of 
negro slavery with abhorrence, be clearly and 
fully impressed with the conviction, that while 
we support the system in any of its ramifications, 
we are necessarily responsible for the part we 
take ; and that the process of slave-making, slave- 
trading and slave-working, from the seizure of 
the victims in the interior of Africa, to the pro- 
duction and sale of the products of slave-labor, 
forms one connected and dependant whole, the 
expense of which is ultimately borne by the con- 
sumers; surely such a conviction would induce a 
serious inquiry, whether the opponents of slavery 
ean consistently swell the demand on which the 
whole fabric rests. 

On this subject a part of a minute, issued by 
our Yearly Meeting ten years ago, may be justly 
referred to : 

“Tt is our fervent desire that we of the pre- 
sent day, may faithfully maintain the testimony 
on its original foundation; and under a solemn 
sense of the awful load of guilt which is impend- 
ing over our beloved country, and of our share in 
the responsibility, may seriously and impartially 
examine what is required at our hands. If our 
hearts are softened and expanded by the love of 
God, we shall be prepared to view these oppressed 
people as children of the same Almighty Father, 
equally with ourselves the objects of his divine 
regard, and of that salvation which comes by 
Jesus Christ, and thus be enabled to enter into 
a lively feeling of the miseries and hardships 
they endure; to put our souls in their souls’ 
stead, and in singleness of heart to follow every 
clear opening of duty in their behalf, whatever 
sacrifice it may cost us, either of worldly treasure 
or of popularity. 

“The close connexion, and intimate intercourse 
which are maintained between the different sec- 
tions of our common country, through the di- 
versified and widely spread channels of commerce 
and business, may, unless we are very watchful, 
blunt our sensibilities to the cruelties of slavery, 
and diminish our abhorrence of its injustice. We 
wish tenderly to incite our dear friends to an in- 
dividual inquiry, with a single eye to the point- 
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ings of truth, how far they are clear in these 
respects ; and should such an examination awaken 
serious apprehensions as to any part of their 
traffic, that they may be willing to forego every 
prospect of gain, arising from the prosecution of 
business, which is incompatible with the purity of 
our religious profession.” e 

It cannot be necessary to enlarge on the incon- 
sistency of supporting in practice, a system which 
we utterly repudiate in theory. It may, how- 
ever, be briefly remarked, that the moral influ- 
ence which the opponents of slavery may rea- 
sonably expect to exercise upon those who are 
entangled in the practice, must greatly depend on 
the consistency with which they support their 
principles. Though we cannot admit that, as a 
general rule, slave labor is equally profitable to 
the employers with that of freemen, yet it cannot 
be denied that to those who were born and edu- 
cated in slaveholding districts, and inured from 
their infancy to the habits and indulgences which 
the system creates, a change of all their habits, 
and the abandonment of their claims to what 
they are accustomed to regard as property, in- 
volve no trivial sacrifices. 

Changes in long established usages, however 
necessary and ultimately advantageous, are gene- 
rally attended for a time with sensible inconveni- 
ence. If we, with all our abhorrence of slavery, 
and our deep-felt convictions of its intrinsic injus- 
tice, are not willing to make the sacrifices, and 
submit to the inconvenience which the with- 


drawal of our support from the market for the 
produce of slave labor demands, it may, with 
some plausibility, be questioned whether we would 
make the greater sacrifice of interest and preju- 
dice, if surrounded by the influences and habits 


of actual slaveholding. And admonition, how- 
ever good, is likely to be coldly received, if ac- 
companied by a belief, on the part of those to 
whom itis addressed, that in case the condition 
of the parties were changed, it would be rejected 
by those who administer it. 

The managers have continued within the past 
year to give attention to the objects of the Asso- 
ciation. Our friend Nathan Thomas returned 
from his southern expedition in the Fourth month 
last year; and as far as his investigations ex- 
tended, he accomplished the object in view to the 
satisfaction of the Board. His return was has- 
tened by indisposition, and an extensive field of 
inquiry still remains open in Texas and Arkan- 
sas. Extracts from some of his letters have been 
published in the “ Non-Slaveholder,” and copied 
into other periodicals. The information thus ob- 
tained has opened the way for procuring a larger 
supply of cotton, raised and ginned by the labor 
of freemen, than we have been able to make ar- 
rangements for placing in the domestic or foreign 
market. A considerable portion of this cotton 
must of course be thrown into the general market, 
to compete and be blended with that which is 
produced by the drudgery of slaves. Yet besides 


the supply obtained for our manufactures, nearly 
two hundred bales of free cotton have been shipped 
to Liverpool by a Friend in New York, thus fur. 
nishing our friends in England with an Oppor- 
tunity, which we hope they will be careful to 
improve, of increasing their quantity of free cotton 
fabrics. Within a few months an association has 
been formed in the West for the purpose of 
manufacturing, from free grown cotton, goods of 
a coarser quality. About four thousand dollars 
have been subscribed as a capital, and forty bales 
of cotton from Tennessee were expected at the 
last aecounts. 

The manufacture of cotton goods for the sup- 
ply of the Free Produce store in this city, has 
been prosecuted during the past year on an 
increasing scale, with a view to supply an ex- 
pected increase of demand this spring. A con- 
stant improvement in the quality and style of 
goods has been effected, and the prices at which 
they have been sold, very much diminished from 
former rates. It is an encouragement to those 
who have taken this labor in hand, that there has 
already, this spring, been a larger demand than 
heretofore for these goods in quantities, for sale 
again. It is particularly encouraging to find that 
our enterprising friends, proprietors of the Free 
Produce stores in New York, and Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, feel justified in providing a large stock of 
free labor goods. Besides, a considerable number 
of merchants in several of the Northern and 
Western States, including Iowa, have purchased 
a little assortment from the Philadelphia store, 
demanded, they say, by a portion of their cus- 
tomers. Some of their customers are not mem- 
bers of ‘our religious society, but are as earnest 
as any of us in their maintenance of this testimony 
against slavery. From a pretty wide correspond- 
ence, we are pleased to observe, in various 
quarters, a growing interest felt in this subject, 
and we are led to believe that Friends in many 
places within the limits of the five Northern 
Yearly Meetings are more and more awakened to 
the conviction that this testimony must be taken 
up and faithfully borne. 

When the gratifying discovery was made, that 
within very limited districts many thousands of 
bales of cotton are annually cultivated by free- 
men, it was found that for the most part this 
cotton goes into the hands of slaveholders to be 
gitned and packed for the market. It became 
an object, therefore, of much interest and great 
importance to the success of our efforts, that some 
means should be adopted to enable the non-slave- 
holders to clean their cotton themselves, and thus 
keep it separate from that raised by slave labor. 
With this object in view the Board of Managers 
ordered two gins made in Cincinnati, one of which 
was sold on time, to a free labor planter, to be 
paid in cotton, or from the free labor products of 
his farm. We have received and worked up 1 
fabrics several bales of cotton from this gin, and 
it has been found of essential service in aiding 
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ly in that neighbourhood. Our travellin 

ogent encouraged nae of the planters and a 
ducers of free cotton to purchase gins. A few 
months since we received intelligence through a 
friend in England, whose labors in the free labor 
cause are worthy of all praise, that a small ma- 
chine called the “ Cottage Gin” had been intro- 
duced into notice by the Manchester Commercial 
Association, and was about to be sent in large 
numbers to the East Indies, being specially 
adapted to the use of small cultivators, and also 
suited to cleaning the American varieties of cot- 
ton raised in India. In order to test the capa- 
bility of this gin, and its adaptation to our need, 
the Board immediately ordered one of them from 
England, and it has just arrived at this port by 
the packet Wyoming. 

From all that we have seen we are encouraged 
to persevere, under an unwavering assurance of the 
soundness of the principle, that slavery with its 
hydraheads and hundred arms must inevitably 
perish, without violence or commotion, whenever 
the nourishment on which it lives is withheld. 

Signed on behalf of the Managers. 

SAMUEL Ruoaps, Secretary. 

Fourth mo. 9th 1849. :; 


It is worthy of notice, that Lord Denman, the 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and his fami- 
ly, have entered heartily into the views of the 
abstainers from slave produce. 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
MARINE PHENOMENA. 


The ocean, beautifully rounded in as it is. 
agitated by storms, and holding in solution the 
saline particles which elsewhere are distributed 
so differently, includes a congeries of grand 
movements, by whose-means the waters of the 
Pacific, Atlantic, and Polar Seas are continually 
being interchanged. Its apparently capricious 
magnificence becomes still more sublime when 
thus beheld subjected to rigid law; as when we 
connect the pulses of the tide upon the beach 
with the distant moon emerging from the horison, 
or see the tempest-clouds out at sea drawn gradu- 
ally into the suction of the trade-wind. More 
interesting yet is it to the voyager to fall in, ever 
and anon, with tokens of that great motion from 
the East which turns the Cape, runs up towards 
the line again, crosses the Atlantic, issues from 
the Mexican Gulf, and flowing upward like a 
river till it meets the ice-streams of the north, 
sweeps round upon itself again, or diverges, like 
a fan, towards the Mediterranean Strait and the 
coast of the Great Desert. Hence probably the 
number of dangerous minor currents that bear in 
landward along the south-western shores of 
Africa ; and some of which none but the eye of 
* practised old sea-dog, accustomed to those parts, 
can detect. A sailor who was one of my ship- 
mates told me he was once homeward-bound in 
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the same latitude we were in at the time, in a 
Hull barque, commanded by a hard-a-weather 
captain, who depended, however, on his mate for 
the navigation, when they fell into a mess, as he 
said, all owing to a ‘double current.’ They were 
driven to eastward a good deal by a strong south- 
wester, after which they had just begun to lie 
their course again, with a very light breeze from 
south-east, when, according to the mate’s reckon- 
ing, they were but a few degrees from land. 
The captain got rather uneasy, knowing the na- 
ture of the coast and the badness of the chrono- 
meter; but the barque kept slipping all day 
through smooth water with every stitch of can- 
vas set, and the mate considered it was all right, 
and plenty of sea-room, even though she had 
been a Dutch tea-ship instead of the sharpest 
barque out of Hull. There was an old fellow 
of a sailmaker on board that had been once in a 
slaver, and the mate saw him spitting over the 
side and watching it go past. 

‘Well, my man,’ said the mate, ‘ what does 
she make ?” 

‘Barely a knot and a half, sir,’ said the sail- 
maker; ‘though, to my thinking, there’s a cur- 
rent with us by all appearance.’ 

‘So much the better, my man,’ said the mate, 
rubbing his hands. 

‘I don’t like the look of it, though, sir,’ said 
the sail-maker. ‘That same haze yonder to nor’- 
eastward, you see, sir, ’tis a good sight nearer on 
our weather-bow, to my thinking, since the morn- 
ing. There’s a bluer colour in the sky there- 
away, too; in short, sir, it’s dreadful like the 
loom of the slave-coast. I shouldn’t wonder, said 
he, ‘if there was an under-current sliding her in, 
stern foremost, all the time she looks to be forging 
ahead !’ 

The mate only laughed at this idea; but the 
old sail-maker having kept hard at work for some 
time sounding alongside with a line and a half- 
sunk float, found reason, as he thought, toconfirm 
his notion ; and by next morning they were actu- 
ally in sight of the African land, almost embayed, 
and setting in towards it. Upon this the captain 
had recourse to the old seaman’s advice, and 
altered the course, so as to steer across the drift 
of the current until they had got free of it, and 
gradually edged off with the sea breeze ;_ probably 
just in time to escape being grounded upon a 
bank. 

We were once in a calm on the Atlantic, a 
little to the southward of the line, and in longi- 
tude somewhere between 20 degrees and 30 de- 
grees west; the ocean, having subsided from a 
swell on the previous evening, appeared so per- 
fectly at rest, and so did the vessel also, as to 
recall the poet’s image of 

‘A painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean.’ 
There was not even that low tremulous heave, or 
those long serpentine undulations, resembling the 
faint breaths of a sleeping or shackled monster, 
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ocean into light, or possibly elicited by the inert 
mass of the j 

ment seemed traceable towards one direction— 
that of north-west. 
indeed, when the sun’s presence below its rim 
gave a leaden tinge to the water, and a long thin 
cloud lay along it, these faint traces looked still 
more obvious in the shadow, wearing the aspect 
of a path to the horizon, or of a gigantic web- 
work intermingled with slow, oily eddies, while 
the ultra-marine tint of the sea was variegated 
with winding patches of pale, of emerald, and of 
dark ; the horison itself glowed purple, and was 
edged with a keen semicircle of light, as the 
morning radiance spread from beneath it. 
was probably displayed some palpable develop- 
ment of the westward equatorial current, or some 
modification of it, from the South American con- 
tinent and the estuary of the river Amazon. But 
in the evening again the surface appeared to have 
become perfectly smooth; the fragments thrown 
overboard b 
ahead inch 
have been the ship that, from her deeper hold of 
the water, drifted almost broadside on in the 
course of this secret draught. 
trical and quadrant observation, we had by next 
mid-day actually crossed the line again, and in- 
creased our west longitude by some perceptible 


proportion of a degree. This sudden smoothing ' 
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which generally seem to pervade the most entire 
repose of the great deep; the round expanse lay 
intensely blue in the paler embrace of the sky, 
that poured upon it, as from a mighty cup of 
light whose inverted bottom glowed like a single 
diamond, the equatorial cornucopia of light and 
heat. 
it were hard to say—a ‘sleeping calm,’ or a ‘dead’ 
one, as they are emphatically designated by 
sailors; but the latter, as is obvious, indicates in 
itself the far longer continuance of its reign, since 
it shows how distant is even the impulse of any 
breeze: and perhaps because, although ‘ every 
calm breeds its own squall,’ yet for a time the 
very smoothness of the water tends, within so 
wide an extent, to spend, diffuse, and prevent the 
acceleration of those that ma 

one the most striking sense, h 
ness and awe, was the manner in which our India- 
man, so long true to her compass and her sails, 
not only lay like a log upon the sea, but by de- 
grees revolved as upon a pivot, until at length 
she boldly faced the way she had come, then the 
pole, north-west, and west, while the motionless 
and unbroken horizon round her betrayed no sign 
of the change. 
cause this freak could be attributed to without a 
breath of air or a pulse of ocean; but the more 
complete the calm became, the more apparent on 
the surface grew the long-drawn wrinkles and 
winding lines that testified to some sub-superficial 


Which of the two was the more impressive 


arise. What _ 
owever, of helpless- 


It was dificult to conceive what 


ency. Rising, as it were, with the cessation 
all upper influences, from the blue depths of 


ship, the undulation of their move- 


With next morning’s dawn, 


Here 


our cook seemed to float away 
y inch, though in reality it must 


From chronome- 
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of the water to a glassy uniformity too was to a)! 
appearance premonitory of wind, which tha; 
evening came on from north-westward; gently 
at first, then almost falling, then with increase) 
force, and which might at a considerable distanes 
have exercised such an influence upon the surface 
as to depress the motion of the current. In the 
twilight, while we stood away with all sail se 
upon our former cuurse, the ship was surrounded 
by little floating lights, crossing her track astern 
and ahead, as if produced by ieee of meduse, 
that rose on the tops of the small surges or sank 
in the hollows. As the shock of the waves be. 
came more violent, they absolutely blazed up into 
flame under her bends, seething in liquid fire 
over the chains, the whole ocean apparently ris. 
ing into vivid life after the long calm, and com. 
municating with every wash of its waters the 
sense of joy partaken by a thousand unknown 
creatures. 

While upon this head, I cannot forget the 
emotions produced by my first conscious view of 
the celebrated Gulf-Stream. From about 30 de- 
grees north latitude, and 30 degrees west longi- 
tude, nearly opposite to the Canary Islands, the 
continuation of a violent south-easterly gale had 
driven us for no less than eight or ten days so far 
to the north-westward, and in such a wild state 
of atmosphere and sea, that by the dead reckon- 
ing alone we had but a poor idea of where we 
were. Qur ship was strong and new, and buffet- 
ed gallantly against it; the increasing cold, the 
pale savage look of the billows, with the showers 
of hail and sleet, made us think we were fated to 
drift over the Newfoundland banks, and some fine 
morning or other might have to hail an iceberg 
from the fore-topsail yard. At length, however, 
the storm seemed to have blown itself out, our 
usual canvass was again gradually substituted for 
the stiff, dingy-looking staysails, and we began to 
beat up for the north-east, though still close- 
hauled, and occupied in furnishing up our 
weather-marks. Before a distinct observation 
could be taken, the atmosphere being pervaded 
by a moist blue haze, there was suddenly a per- 
ceptible change of temperature from the sharpest 
cold to mild and balmy; the wind, shifting to 
south, became warm, and all at once we were sur- 
rounded by floating pieces of light-colored weed, 
which thickened as we proceeded, appearing 
keep down and encumber the rise of the waves, 
till at length we felt as if they impeded the ships 
course. e huge dark surges were now long 
low swells; the interesting variety of marine 
productions, vegetable or animal—of tropical 
waifs, even of nautical odds and ends, which 
turned up from the furrow we ploughed, or wer’ 
seen floating astern—kept those who had leisure 
perpetually on the look-out. Bunches of beaut 
fully-delicate sea-weed, trailing patches of - 
fucus, fragments of reed and cane, a cask-hea 
covered with barnacles, and numbers of mollusca, 
medusze, and star-fish—all intimated our being 
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sphere these inland sailors show nothing equal to 
zea :’ those oceanic meadows which, towards the | the experience, ingenuity, and practical readiness 


<outh-eastern bend of the great current, become | of the regular northern tar accustomed to blue 
at times so dense as to convey the notion of aj water. They are too much addicted to coasting, 
vast swamp or rice-field. and dodging about from point to point; and in a 
Next morning watch at daybreak, with a light | Levanter their plan is to haul down or cut away 
preeze from the south, the sea scarcely ruffled, | everything; while they do not appear to be better 
but heaving, and sunrise crimsoning the long | prophets of a ‘white squall’ than those whom 
line of haze upon our larboard-bow, the edge of long use of an open horizon has taught to be 
the Gulf-Stream could be seen from the bowsprit | always looking to windward. Speaking of the 
and decks, marking the north-eastern and eastern | Mediterranean, which is well known to have no 
horizon. It was distinctly contrasted with the | tides perceptible on land, it is the opinion of old 
colour of the sea around us, as a dark indigo | sailors that there are, however, many strong cur- 
blue from a more azure one, having somewhat | rents throughout its expanse, on which the moon, 
the appearance of the broken water at a distance | both at full and change, has a very powerful 
which betokens a squall; although the level | effect. A similar remark is made in the journal 
beams of the sun gave it a pure opal tinge, which | of Mr. Williams, the nautical friend of the poet 
was deepened by the horizontal focus ; while the | Shelley, who was with him up to the point of his 
mild clearness of the sky beyond sufficiently pre- | melancholy fate off the coast of Italy. He men- 
cluded any notion of danger from wind. How- | tions a heavy swell having got up along shore, 
ever, on ascending to the fore-topsail yard, where | evidently caused by lunar influence, and which 
it seemed like a broad band of intense colour | made a noise on the beach like the discharge of 
fading into a sapphire rim, one could easily per- | artillery, the moon shining brightly ; while out 
ceive the waves of which it was composed to be | at sea it was quite calm, and without a breath of 
toppling and dancing up at a brisker rate than | wind for days together, although succeeded by 
those near us, as well as to be running in a differ- | violent gales. 
ent direction —namely, to the east or south-east. 
At particular conjunctures of wind and sea, the 
Gulf-Stream is understood by sailors to enlarge 
or contract its volume, and to increase or dimi- 
nish its rate of motion, which latter is here 
generally about a mile and a half per hour: at 
present, the eddy along its limit, with the counter- 
impulse of the two sets of surges, formed a short 
cross-sea, yeasty, broken, and passing farther on 
into larger foam-topped waves. The nearer to a 
calm over the sea in general, the more striking 
must be the phenomenon displayed by the sight 
of this bluer and warmer expanse of water, in an 
atmosphere of its own, moving along to the south- 
east like the current of a huge river. Our en- 
trance upon it an hour and a half after was sen- 
‘ible even below by the pitching, jerking, disa- 
greeable heave of the ship; she went dancing and 
tossing her martingale over it, the wind almost 
instantaneously having shifted to a strong breeze 
from north-west, that brought in our topgallant 
sails; while another vessel was perceived hull- 
down to westward of us, apparently heading 
across our course under sitigle-reefed topsail, as if 
she had met with a gale. ~ 
_ From the Gulf-Stream, one branch of its fan- 
like termination sets in towards the Mediterra- 
nean, blending probably with the strong suction 
through the Gutof Gibraltar, where the encounter 
of these with the frequent greggales, or nurth- 
easterly gales from the Levant, makes that strait 
rather a ticklish situation for the most skilful 
and hardiest of mariners. The whole of the 
Mediterranean, by the way, from the variety and 
fickleness of its moods and peculiarities, is caleu- 
1 for a useful school to the seamen bred in it; 
yet it may be remarked that even in their own 


on the outskirts at least of the ‘ weedy’ or ‘grass 


































[To be continued. | 





THE CAPTURE OF A SLAVER, CALLED THE 
HARRIET, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The N. Y. Herald gives the following account 
of the capture of an American slave brig by a 
British vessel. 

On the 11th of February, 1849, Her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s sloop Cygnet, brought to St. Helena 
a brig she had captured, sixteen days previous! yy 
on the west coast of Africa, with a large cargo of 
slaves, amounting to between eight and nine hun- 
dred. The brig proves to be the Harriet, lately 
belonging to Philadelphia. At the time of cap- 
ture, she had on board eight American seamen— 
viz., John Anderson, mate ; John Davis, Edward 
Day, John Williams, Samuel R. Caves, William 
O'Donnel, John Hall, and Thomas Berners, sea- 
men, all belonging to Boston and Philadelphia. 
These men give an account, stating that they 
were the original crew of the brig under the com- 
mand of T. Duling, having left Boston in June 
last; that they had been to one of the Cape de 
Verde Islands, and thence to Bahia, in the Bra- 
zils, with a cargo of salt; there she took on board 
a full slave cargo, which she carried to the west 
coast of Africa, and after landing the chief part of 
it, Captain Duling ‘sold the vessel to a Brazilian, 
who went out from Bahia as supercargo in her, 
and who then assumed the command of the vessel. 
At this time, Capt. Duling told the crew that 
they might go on shore, and that he would pay 
them off. This happened at Ambriz, at which 
place there were two American brigs, on board of 
which the crew endeavoured to get a passage, but 
without success. The crew, Tneting a sickly 
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climate, and being thrown on shore among a par- 
cel of negroes, where there was neither govern- 
ment nor protection, and being uncertain if they 
did go on shore there and survive, (and the un- 
certainty of a proper opportunity offering to take 
them away,) chose the only alternative, of availing 
themselves of the offer of the Brazilian supercar- 
go, of remaining on board the Harriet as passen- 
gers, to work their passage back to the Brazils, to 
which place the vessel was bound. <A very short 
time after, it appears, a full cargo of slaves was 
sent on board, with water, arms, and every other 
necessary for a slave vessel, and then instantly 
despatched, with the addition of seven men to 
form the crew. After being three days at sea, 
she was captured as before mentioned ; but on the 
boats of the Cygnet boarding her, she had the 
American flag displayed, and in consequence of 
firing upon the boats, John Hall—being then at 
the wheel—was shot through the shoulder, and 
another of the crew received a severe cutlass 
wound on the skull. 

The American seamen say that at no time dur- 
ing the voyage did they receive the least intima- 
tion that the Harriet was to have been sold in 
Africa, or be engaged in the slave trade : because, 
had they known it, they would have quitted the 
vessel at some other port. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN FRANCE. 


A few months ago a course of lectures against 


Catholicism was delivered in Paris by one of the 
most evangelical and zealous of her ministers, 
Monsieur Pilatte. Through the influence of the 
Catholic clergy, the police took advantage of some 
trifling legal informality to close his meetings and 
impose a fine. Monsieur Pilatte then applied, as 
will be seen in the letter translated, to the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction and Worship, desiring 
to know what formalities were necessary previous 
to the opening of a place for public worship. 

“ Having the intention to spread abroad my 
convictions by the means of preaching, I asked in 
the month of August last, an audience from the 
Prefect of the Police, to speak to him of my in- 
tention, and ask him what were the preparatory 
steps necessary to be taken. These exercises ad- 
mitting no discussion, could not properly be called 
aclub. I followed the directions given me, and 
my lectures, under the title of “Discourses upon 
True Christianity,” were delivered free from dis- 
order and confusion. I was, however, summoned 
before the tribunal of the police, tried, and con- 
demned to close my meetings, and pay a fine of 
100 franes ($20) for having admitted women and 
children. ‘The right of appealing from this de- 
cision is of far less consequence to me than the 
right of exercising my functions as minister of the 
Gospel. If I had not, from the commencement, 
given to my meetings the regular form of wor- 
ship, it was to draw within the circle of my influ- 
ence, persons who | knew would not attend the 
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stated ministry of the Gospel. My wish is now 
to open a place of worship, properly so called, anq 
my object in addressing you is to know what ar. 
rangements the law requires on my part, so tha: 
I may not be entrapped in my work upon any 
new pretense.” ; 

The following is the summary of the reply of 
the Minister, which reply, from the high position 
of this functionary, may be considered as the 
opinion of the government : 

“ Srr,—You have called my attention to the 
circumstances under which your meetings were 
closed, and wishing to know in what way the like 
difficulties may be avoided in future ; I reply, that 
in Article 7, of the Constitution of 1848, ay 
equal liberty of worship is secured to those who 
do, and to those who do not acknowledge the 
forms of worship recognized by the law—the only 
difference being, that the former do, and the lat. 
ter do not receive the salary of their ministers 
from the state. The right you claim is then in. 
contestible, and nothing can oppose the free ex. 
ercise of your functions as minister of the Gospel. 
It will only be necessary to make known to the 
police the place, days, and hours of your meeting, 
so that the necessary surveillance may be exer- 
cised. FALovx. 

Minister of Public Instruction and of Worship.” 


Thus we see that religions liberty has com. 
menced in France. The Revolution of 183) 
gave to the people the same inestimable blessing; 
but every year since has more and more cireun- 
scribed it, until the very shadow of it was ban- 
ished from the land. Now that it has been re- 
vived, let us hope and pray for a different result. 
And may God, who is abundantly able, grant 
that the flickering flame of evangelical religion 
may be thus sheltered, until its radiance shall 
enlighten the whole nation, now so deeply in- 
volved in the darkness of Catholicism and infidel- 


ity.—Cor. New York Ree. 


LONDON TOPICS OF CONVERSATION. 


The novelty which attended the exhibitions of 
the Electric Light in the metropolis, by Stait 
and Le Mott, has passed, and the gas lights no 
longer fear the eclipse with which they were 
threatened. We understand, indeed, that exper'- 
ments by both the above patentees are proceeding 
with a view to greater steadiness in the light, 
and to procure the required economy in the bat- 
tery. Other patentees have entered the field; 
yet, for the present, the electric light has virtually 
gone out amongst us. In Paris, two other partie: 
are astonishing the inhabitants, by the beautiful 
phenomenon of electric illumination ; but, althoug! 
their light appears exceedingly steady, they have 
not produced a battery of sufficient simpicl'y 
and economy to insure its general use. mn 

Arrangements are in progress to secure a daily 
return of.the prevailing winds over every portion 
of England to which the railroads or telegrsp! 
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has been extended. These returns may, in all 
probability, serve to establish the laws of the 

of the great zrial currents, and of the 
disturbing influences of peculiarities in the form 
of the earth’s surface. 

At Stockholm, the Royal Academy of Sciences 
recently held its anniversary meeting. The 
King, who was present, and all the company, 
were in mourning for the illustrious Berzelius, lost 
to the Institution in the course of the year. Next 
to Dalton, he was probably the most distinguished 
of modern chemists. 

The “North Star,” which is to carry out sup- 
plies and instructions to Captain Ross, engaged 
in the search for Franklin, will be furnished with 
twelve cylinders, each containing a copy of the 
despatches from the Admiralty for that officer. 
These are to be deposited at various points in 
Lancaster Sound and Baffin’s Bay. The follow- 
ing mode of making the deposit is recommended. 
A spot is to be selected conspicuous to a boat 
rowing near shore; the cylinder to be buried 
eighteen inches below the surface, and covered 
with a heap of stones, with a staff in the centre. 
Besides these caches, four water-tight casks are 
to be fitted with a short pole, carrying a small 
flag or tin vane; and one of the cylinders is to 
be enclosed in each cask, which latter are to be 
dropt into the sea at different places, four or five 
leagues apart, as far westward as possible in 
Lancaster Sound. 

Among the topics discussed in London is the 
new establishment at the Auckland Islands, 
intended as a depot for the whale fishery. The 
fact that the United States have 600 vessels 
engaged in that trade, while England has less 
than twenty in the Southern whaling grounds, 
has stimulated British enterprize to further efforts 
in those seas. A grant of the Auckland Islands, 
a group lying to the south of New Zealand, and 
said to be suited for a depot, both by climate and 
station, has been made to a gentleman of the 
name of Enderby, formerly a member of Parlia- 
ment. He proposes to form an establishment 
there, by means of which, vessels engaged in the 
capture of whales will be spared the long voyage 
to England. 

Another question, at present exciting much 
attention, is that of electric telegraphs under sea. 
It is proposed to enclose the coated wires within 
a leaden tube, which, being sunk, will in a short 
time bend, and fit itself to the conformation of 
the sea bottom. No difficulty is anticipated in 
laying down such a line across the channel. 
Those who propose to cross the Atlantic with 
Wires, say that it can only be done by the route 
of the Orkneys, Farée Islands and Iceland, to 
New Brunswick—equivalent to pronouncing the 
scheme impracticable. But more sanguine per- 
sous affirm it to be possible to establish a tele- 
graphic communication through the sea with- 
out wires; earth and water, it seems, are quite 
sulicient for the purpose. The fact that such a 


communication has already been effected across 
the Thames, is quite enough to cause the parties 
now in motion to persevere. The modus operandi, 
generally stated, would be this: A galvanic 
battery is placed at Dover, from one end of which 
a wire passes to a sheet of zine or copper buried 
in the sea beyond low water mark; from the 
other end the wire is led into a coil, from which 
it is continued to a greater distance along the 
shore, then to the opposite coast, and there ter- 
minates in a metallic plate, also under water. 
A similar arrangement would be made at Calais; 
and the conclusion, as far as yet worked out, is, 
that the resistance being less between shore and 
shore, than between the extremities of the wires 
on the respective coasts, the electric current 
would find its way across in sufficient force to 
deflect a needle. 


*“ THOU GOD SEEST ME.” 


** When my spirit was overwhelmed within me, then thou 
knewest my path.’’—Ps. cxlii. 3. 
My God ! whose gracious pity I may claim, 
Calling thee “* Father,” sweet endearing name ! 
The sufferings of this weak and weary frame, 
All, all are known to Thee. 


From human eye ’tis better to conceal 

Much that I suffer, much I hourly feel; 

But, Oh, this thought doth tranquillize and heal ; 
All, all is known to Thee. 

Fach secret conflict with indwelling sin ; 

Each sick’ning fear, ** I ne’er the prize shall win ;” 

Each pang from irritation, turmoil, din, 
All, all are known to Thee. 


When in the morning unrefreshed I wake, 

Or in the night but little rest can take ; 

This brief appeal submissively | make ; 
All, all is known to Thee. 


Nay- all by Thee is ordered, chosen, planned, 

Each drop that fills my daily cup, thy hand 

Prescribes for ills none else can understand : 
All, all is known to Thee. 


The effectual means to cure what I deplore, 

In me thy longed-for likeness to restore ; 

Self to dethrone, never to govern more, 
All, all are known to Thee. 

And this continued feebleness—this state, 

Which seems to unnerve and incapacitate, 

Will work the cure my hopes and prayers await; 
That cure | leave to Thee. 


Nor will the bitter draught distasteful prove, 

While I recall the Son of thy dear love ; 

The cup Thou wouldst not for our sakes remove, 
That cup He drank for me. 


He drank it to the dregs—no drop remained 

Of wrath—for those whose cup of wo He drained ; 

Man ne’er can know what that sad cup contained ; 
All, all is known to Thee. 


And welcome, precious can His spirit make, 

My little drop of suffering for his sake ; 

Father ! the cup I drink, the path I take, 
All, all are known to Thee. 


FREE LABOR GOODS AT NEWPORT. 


At the request of some Friends, the subscriber in- 
tends to have an assortment of Free Labor Cotton 
goods, Groceries, &c., for sale at Newport at the time 
of the Yearly Meeting in Sixth month next. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrorr.—By the steamer Caledonia, dates from 
Liverpool to the 12th ult. have been received. The 
Navigation Bill had passed second reading in the 
House of Lords by a majority of ten. The Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Bill, the object of which is to re- 
move the disabilities upon the Jews, so as to admit 
them to seats in Parliament, passed second reading 
in the House of Commons on the 7th by a majority 
of 93. The Rate in Aid Bill is stated to have passed 
second reading in the Lords by one majority, and 
the Land Improvement and Drainage Bill, and the 
Encumbered Estates Bill, to have reached the same 
stage in the Commons. The arguments in favor of 
the writ of error brought by O’Brien and McManus, 
the Irish insurrectionary leaders, had been heard be- 
fore the House of Lords, and the House without 
hearing the counsel for the crown, dismissed the ap- 
peal and affirmed the judgment of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. It was supposed that the sentence 
of transportation would be carried into effect before 
the first of the present month. 


The French army of intervention attacked Rome 
on the 30th of 4th month, and was repulsed by the 
garrison. The French commander, who did not 
anticipate any serious resistance, then withdrew his 
force for some distance from the city, and awaited 
instructions and reinforcements. It is said that 
some of the French prisoners declared they had been 
tricked into the expedition by promises that they 
should be led against the Austrians. The Frenc 
President had written to the leader of the expedi- 
tion, promising that reinforcements should be sent 
him. This letter was severely commented on by the 
Paris journals. The Assembly on the 7th, appoint- 
ed a committee to examine the instructions given 
to the general, which reported, that as the idea of 
the Assembly had been that the expedition sent to 
Civita Vecchia ought to remain there, unless Austria 
marched on Rome, ora counter revolution in that 
city rendered an advance necessary, the committee 
considered*that more had been done than had been 
intended, and in consequence, it proposed a resolu- 
tion declaring that “the National Assembly invited 
the Government to take measures that the expedi- 
tion to [taly be not any longer turned aside from its 
real object.”? This implied censure of the Govern- 
ment was carried by a vote of 328 to 211, beinga 
majority of 87. It seems highly probable that the 
French nation will not sustain their rulers in forcibly 
overthrowing the Roman Republic. It is understood 
that the Austrians on the North, and the Neapolitans 
on the South, are marching into the Roman territo- 
ries. 

It is stated that Hungary has proclaimed a Repub- 
lic. The Russian troops were expected shortly to 
enter Hungary, and the Hungarians were preparing 
a large army to meet them. The Sclavonian army 
in the South under Jellachich, is reported to have 
been defeated by the Hungarians near Esseg. 


Germany is in commotion in almost every quar- 
ter, on the question of acknowledging the Imperial 
Constitution. The people appear to be generally in 
favor of it, while many of the Governments refuse 
to give it their sanction. The Frankfort Assembly 
on the 4th, adopted resolutions, calling upon the 
various States to acknowledge the Constitution ; ap- 
pointing the ;15th day of 8th month next, for the 
meeting of the first constitutional Parliament, and 
the 15th of seventh month, for the election for the 


Lower House ; providing that if Prussia did not a¢. 
knowledge the Constitution, the sovereign of +) 
most populous state that had acknowledged it, shoy,), 
assume the dutiesof Emperor under the title of Ro. 
gent or Stadtholder of the Empire ; but that as soo, 
as Prussia acknowledged the Constitution, her kino 
should be proclaimed Emperor ; and declaring 1}, 
the National Assembly should be dissolved as soo, 
as the Emperor had taken the oath upon the Const. 
tution and opened the Parliament. The Prussiay 
Government has taken a decided stand against the 
Constitution, and it appears that nothing but milita;y 
force keeps the populace quiet. In many othe; 
governments, insurrections have taken place in SD. 
port of the constitution. The people of Dresde, 
rose in arms on the 3d, and being joined by the 
Communal Guard, and assisted by volunteers from 
other towns, maintained a deadly conflict with the 
troops until the 7th. The king fled from the Capi- 
tal, the Republic was proclaimed, and the authori. 
ties of Leipsic, though not fully identifying them. 
selves with the Dresden republicans, offered free 
railway tickets to all who would repair to that city 
to the assistance of the insurgents. Prussian 
troops were poured into Dresden, and it appears 
that on the 8th the revolution was put down, 

A successful rising had taken place at Hanover, 
and the King had fled. The Assembly of Bruns. 
wick is strongly in favor of the constitution, and the 
ministry had granted its demand for the arming of 
the population in support of it. An outbreak had 
taken place at Breslau, in eastern Prussia, but it 
appears to have been subdued. The whole of 


Rhenish Prussia is said to be ina very explosive 
condition, the people being disaffected towards the 
king, and in favor of the Frankfort Assembly. 


Yucatan.—Late accounts represent that the 
whites have retaken the town of Bacalar, which 
has been held by the Indians for several monthis 


FLoop.—Up to the 22d, the crevasse at New (r- 
leans continued open, and the water was rising i 
the back streets of the city. 


Wreck.—Twenty bodies have been recovered 
from the wreck of the steamer Empire. 


Inpian Evection.—From recent newspaper xc- 
counts, it appears that an election has been held u:- 
der the new Constitution of the Seneca nation, ©! 
which an abstract is given on page 374 of our pre- 
sent volume. The canvass is said to have been 
quite spirited, but conducted in a peaceable anc 
orderly manner, highly creditable to the people @ 
large, and to have resulted in the election of the 
‘“‘ New Government party” candidates, in oppositio! 
to the chiefs. Solomon W. McLane was elecie 
President. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


An Assistant Teacher is wanted at this Institution. 
He will have the opportunity of pursuing his stacs 
during a part of the day: and to any one desiring “ 
qualify himself for teaching, the advantages which *"'s 
school affords, including access to a very valua’® 
Library, are very great. Immediate application Is ce 
sirable, to either of the undernamed Managers. 


Jostau Tatum, or Tuomas Krauser, 50 N. 4th St. 
Cuartes YaRNatt, 39 Market St- 
Sth mo. 25—2t. 





